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Into night's shadow and the streaming rays 

Of starlight, whither art thou bearing me ? 

I feel the mighty current sweep me on, 

Yet know not whither. Man foretells afar 

The courses of the stars ; the very hour 

He knows when they shall darken or grow bright ; 

Yet doth the eclipse of Sorrow and of Death 

Come unforewarned. Who next, of those I love, 

Shall pass from life, or, sadder yet, shall fall 

From virtue ? Strife with foes, or bitterer strife 

With friends, or shame and general scorn of men,;— 

Which who can bear ? — or the fierce rack of pain, 

Lie they within my path ? Or shall the years 

Push me, with soft and inoffensive pace, 

Into the stilly twilight of my age ? 

Or do the portals of another life 

Even now; while I am glorying in my strength, 

Impend around me ? Oh ! beyond that bourne, 

In the vast cycle of being which begins 

At that broad threshold, with what fairer forms 

Shall the great law of change and progress clothe 

Its workings ? Gently, — so have good men taught, — 

Gently, and without grief, the old shall glide 

Into the new ; the eternal flow of things, 

Like a bright river of the fields of heaven, 

Shall journey onward in perpetual peace." — pp. 77-80. 



Art. IX. — Forest Life, by the Author of " A New 
Home." In Two Volumes. New York: C. S. Fran- 
cis & Co. 1842. 12mo. pp. 250 and 234. 

The first book of the sprightly and clever writer, to whom 
we are indebted for these sketches of Western life, placed 
her at once among our best female authors. It had a vigor, 
a racy flavor, an originality and truth, which we do not often 
find ; it was written in a nervous and graphic English style, 
that showed no common power over the resources of the 
language. Though embodying no connected story, in which 
characters and passions are elaborately developed, it abound- 
ed in glimpses of original, lifelike characters on every page. 
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The hardy sons of the North-west have never looked more 
like themselves in a book, than they did in this. Their con- 
versation, modes of speaking, bold figures, and free and easy 
way with strangers, were hit off to the very life ; — so much 
so, that it seems the picture has been considered a portrait, 
and the freedom of its details has given some offence. 

The West is a fertile field for the delineation of character. 
A bold but not over-educated population is growing up there, 
with none of the restraints which fetter the characters of the 
working classes in other countries. No feudal feeling tem- 
pers the natural overflowings of passion, and restrains the 
growth of individual humors. The sentiment of loyalty to 
any thing except a political party, does not exist to bind them 
in respectful obedience to a head and representative of the 
sovereignty of the nation. Each man is himself a sovereign 
by indefeasible right, and has no idea that another is his bet- 
ter in any one respect. Manners are, therefore, of the most 
unrestrained sort, and one accustomed to the conventions, 
and deferences, and distinctions, that have grown up even in 
our republican cities, is apt to find himself annoyed and em- 
barrassed, when he gets into a circle of these tree-destroying 
sovereigns. But there are compensations for these things. 
There is more activity and stir in one of these new commu- 
nities, than in the ancient towns. Public affairs more engross 
the minds of men, and are more discussed, within doors and 
without. Poetry and art, — music, sculpture and painting, — 
the last new novel, to-morrow evening's concert, last evening's 
" Lowell Lecture," are things unheard of; but political dis- 
quisitions, not always of the wisest, stump speeches, the 
affairs of the town, county, or State, and the pretensions of 
rival candidates, are vehemently argued. 

After a visit to the West, one cannot but be struck with 
the comparative apathy of the New England people. We 
look with wonder on communities of men who attend to their 
own business, and seem to care but little who is made Presi- 
dent of the United States, or even County Commissioner. 
" Selectmen " are chosen, and nobody seems to think the 
eyes of the world, not to say of the whole solar system, are 
fixed upon the contest. In the West, every man puts forth 
his own peculiarities, with little heed to what an exclusive 
coterie may think of him. He talks and acts in his own way. 
He indulges his own imagination, and cracks his own jokes, 
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and has no fastidious critic to sneer at his very irregular parts 
of speech. He has no doubt of his fitness to move in any 
society, or to sustain his part in any conversation. These 
habits create a certain readiness of speech, more remarkable 
for fluency than elegance ; the custom of thinking what he 
pleases, and saying what he thinks, gives the Western man 
a boldness and promptness of wit beyond the conception of 
the homebred Yankee farmer. In a new settlement, hospi- 
tality is a necessity of life ; indeed the distinction between 
meum and tuum, — that awkward restraint upon the freedom 
of intercourse in older communities, — is sometimes well- 
nigh done away with. The propensity to the neighbourly 
habit of taking and using what belongs, properly and legally 
speaking, to others, is amusingly illustrated, in our author's 
first book, by the story of the woman who wanted to borrow 
from the next house a baby ! The exaggerations of West- 
ern language are always striking and entertaining ; they are a 
species of rude poetry of bragging. 

But to " catch these manners living as they rise," one must 
be very familiar with the new Western settlements, and exer- 
cise a good deal of discrimination. They are not to be 
understood, still less to be represented, in a moment. A 
tour in the West may make an amusing book, but it will 
hardly afford the materials for a well-drawn picture of West- 
ern character. Hence it happens, that in nearly all attempts 
to draw this character in works of fiction, the result has been 
an awkward burlesque. A nice tact, a quick perception, a 
power to represent minute and evanescent shades, and a thor- 
ough knowledge, with considerable experience of other forms 
of social life, are quite requisite to draw any peculiar char- 
acter with success. How few even tolerable delineations of 
the homely Yankee are to be found as yet in American liter- 
ature ; how seldom is their droll and pithy dialect represented 
with the remotest approach to the truth. The " Letters of 
Major Downing," witty as they are, are not good Yankee. 
They are a most exaggerated caricature, in which some of the 
Yankee's phrases are interwoven, some of his figures of 
speech, some of his turns of thought ; but the wit and wis- 
dom, the shrewdness and observation, that smack of the gen- 
uine New England country intellect, are not there. The 
" Letters of Sam Slick," too, are the coarsest imitation ; their 
ungenuineness is detected by a Connecticut boy at a glance. 
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The best representation we have ever seen of the New- 
England dialect and character, was in a few letters that ap- 
peared some years ago in the " Boston Daily Advertiser." 
That pen, whose holder we suppose we must not name,' 
should not remain unemployed. The humor, the irresistible 
drollery, of those letters was not more remarkable, than their 
delicate natural touches of character, and their admirable 
fidelity to life. 

But if we go on at this rate, we shall unconsciously get 
into a dissertation, which we have no idea just now of doing. 
A short account of Mrs. Kirkland's new book is all we had 
it in mind to offer at present. We discover in it the same 
mental peculiarities and powers, which struck us with so much 
force in the " New Home " ; the same artist-like power of bold 
delineation ; the same quick glance into characters, and an 
equal readiness and vigor of hand in hitting off their peculiar- 
ities. The descriptions of natural scenery have a beautiful 
freshness and picturesque effect ; the flow of her language is 
elegant and expressive, the choice of words discriminating 
and happy. Above all, she is free from the exaggerated efforts 
that are studied by writers of vague conceptions and imper- 
fect observation. She writes with the firmness and strength 
of one who knows what she is writing about, and understands 
the result she aims to produce ; of one, who has a clear and 
precise notion of the scenes and characters she is attempting 
to portray, and knows the proper means and materials to use 
in working out her plans. It will probably be found that the 
present work is, on the whole, less interesting than its pre- 
decessor ; not from any failure in the author's powers, but 
because it does not come upon us with the gloss of novelty 
that gave such a charm to the other. In truth, it is but a 
continuation of the original plan. It gives some new phases 
of the same Western character ; some new developements of 
the more recondite peculiarities that mark it ; some traits 
that the progress of a few additional years have brought out, 
in the society of the settlements. One thing very remarka- 
bly characterizes both of the works ; and that is, the uniform- 
ly healthy tone of feeling. With a woman's sensibility to all 
that is beautiful in art, human passion, and natural scenery, 
she never runs into a sentimental vein. She is always vigor- 
ous, sound, and animated, differing therein from nearly all 
other female writers. The present work has scarcely any 
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story, — no plot, in the common meaning of the word ; but 
consists of sketches, well enough connected together, and 
making a varied and lively picture. A few extracts will 
probably be more acceptable than any learned criticism that 
we might undoubtedly make, if we were so disposed. Take 
the following animated sketch to begin with. 

" Mrs. Ainsworth has been to York State. Nor is this all, — 
though such events do not often befall us, — but she has brought 
back as much of the show as she could carry, and enriches our 
ears with glowing accounts of all the wonders she saw and 
heard. She set out a desperate utilitarian. Her sleeves were 
only rationally large, — her bonnet only moderately fashionable, 
and she wondered, for her part, how people could be so foolish, 
as to care about such nonsense. She believed in being accom- 
modating ; would cut from the butter-plate with her own knife, 
and dip her tea-spoon times and again into the dish of preserves 
intended for the whole company, without a misgiving. If a 
wash-basin was required, she could not see where was the harm 
of using for that purpose the bowl, which would in a few min- 
utes be on duty on the breakfast-table, and she did not mind 
mislaying her pocket-handkerchief, since an apron did just as 
well for her. She always washed and combed in the kitchen, 
though she had a bedroom adjoining, and she considered it ami- 
able to appropriate the space under her bed to her husband's 
best boots, a spare bridle or two, and the saddle, when it hap- 
pened to be at home ; it was ' so handy.' 

" Her good man was so much of her mind, that he thought 
the true and sole use of a garden was to raise onions and cab- 
bages ; and he went even a little beyond her, and ploughed up 
every spring the rose-bushes and lilacs with which she had deco- 
rated her ' posy-yard,' saying, that he could not tell one kind of 
brush from another. 

" But dear me ! how things are changed now ! Mrs. Ains- 
worth's heart is removed to the right side. She made so long a 
visit among her Eastern friends, who now are ' fore-handed ' 
folks, that she has come back imbued most satisfactorily with a 
loving appreciation of the advantages of civilization. In dress, 
she is even ultra, according to our sober ideas. The little 
wreaths of flowers which decorate her cap, meet under her 
chin, and mingling there with certain dangling blonde ringlets, 
give her face no slight resemblance to that of the individual 
with the flowing beard, who used to figure in the school-books as 
saying, 

' Pity the sorrows of a poor old man ! ' 
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the sleeves out-bishop any body, and she is never without a 
neck-chain, to which we are bound to believe a watch is ap- 
pended. 

" Then her table, — here the change is all for the better, — 
since what table can be too neatly arranged ? The dishes are 
marshalled with military precision, and, when tea and talk rule 
the hour, a plat of preserves is sure to appear in the van, flanked 
on one side by a pile of little plates, and on the other by a re- 
serve of tea-spoons. No more fishing in public property with 
one's own spoon ! No more fragmentary specimens of the dif- 
ferent sorts of food edging the cut side of the pat of butter ! 
Mrs. Ainsworth would be ready to faint, if any body should 
reach across the table to plunge his dripping tea-spoon into the 
sugar-dish, to supply a deficiency in his tea. Not but that her 
husband still occasionally transgresses, in spite of curtain 
lectures ; but he will come round in time, since neatness like 
truth is mighty, especially when urged only by good-humor. 

" But improvement is no less evident in the garden than in 
the house and its mistress. Mrs. Ainsworth returned in the 
autumn, and brought a load of treasures of this sort ; the greater 
part useful, — some only ornamental. And without a murmur, 
though no doubt with some suppressed groans, did Mr. Ains- 
worth delay his wheat-sowing until roses and honey-suckles, and 
peonies and tulips, with multitudes of their fair or fragrant 
brethren, were duly committed to the bounteous soil. Walks 
were laid out, and ' currant brush ' planted ; and great beds of 
Alpine strawberries, and whole thickets of Antwerp raspberries, 
took the place of fireweed and sorrel, grubs and dwarf-willows. 
So excellent an example will, it is to be hoped, wake up the 
whole village." — Vol. i. pp. 49-52. 

" But to finish our notice of Mrs. Ainsworth. She has not 
only provided for the kitchen-garden, but ventured upon a little 
stand of exotics for the parlour. And there is a rumor, — a 
floating report, — (and they say where there is smoke there 
must be some fire,) that Mrs. Ainsworth has a plan for an un- 
derground conservatory, to be constructed on the south side of a 
little descent which slopes obliquely near her house. This ex- 
travagance is not expected to be more than six feet square, but 
I am sure it will hold acres of happiness. I would not wish to 
have it mentioned, however. Let her break the matter to her 
husband herself. 

" Connected with this same notion of ' acres of happiness ' a 
thought suggests itself. Our neighbour has just made a large 
addition to her innocent enjoyment, by means of the improve- 
ments in her garden. Now suppose her, in the course of a year 

VOL. LV. — NO. 117. 66 
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or two, to come into the possession of a handsome establishment, 
such as may be found in this Western world, — a garden con- 
taining a couple of acres, — a corresponding variety of plants ; 
a good green-house, and people competent to keep such things 
in order. There would then be no weeding in the morning, and 
coming in to breakfast well draggled with dew (none for the 
lady, I mean), — no transplanting in showery weather armed 
with a pointed stick, and so shrouded in an old bonnet, thick 
shoes, and dirty gloves, that her own husband will scarcely own 
her, — no solicitude about any of the contingencies on which 
depends the success of so much care and labor. To walk 
about and enjoy what has been done, and question the gardener 
as to what may be done, — and to feel very sure that he will 
object to whatever she wishes to do, — now constitute her gar- 
dening pleasures. 

" We will go on still further, and suppose good Mrs. Ains- 
worth made, in process of time, the mistress of such a garden 
as may be found in the neighbourhood of any of our Eastern 
cities. Here, American wealth shall have done its utmost, and 
extensive graperies and pineries, with all things on a corre- 
sponding scale of expenditure, shall court the charmed eye of 
the delighted guest; — the lady herself having risen in condition 
and manners accordingly. 

" Thus far all is easily supposed, and would imply no greater 
ascent in the scale than has been the lot of perhaps some of the 
very proprietors of those delicious gardens. But we will strain 
a point, and see Mrs. Ainsworth, our happy neighbour, pleased 
with her little garden, pleased yet more with her ample one, and 
thinking that her third and more elegant one ought to give still 
greater pleasure ; we will suppose her at last transplanted to the 
twelve acre garden at Chalsworth ; with a greenhouse at every 
turn, and two or three gardeners to every greenhouse, — flower- 
baskets of cut stone thirty-two feet square, and hundreds of 
people employed in sweeping every aisle in her spacious pleas- 
ure-grounds, that not a stray leaf shall offend her majestic eye. 

" Tell us now, oh sagacious philosopher ! keen sifter of the 
human heart and its desires and enjoyments! — which of these 
gardens shall afford the greatest amount of pleasure to Mrs. 
Ainsworth ? " — Vol. I. pp. 54 - 56. 

The love story of young Seymour and Miss Caroline 
Hay is well and simply told. The picture of the English 
Seitlers is excellent ; but we have no room to quote from 
these less characteristic portions of the book, and must close 
with the following scene at a popular election. A Mr. Rice 
is to be found in many other parts of this enlightened country. 
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" ' Gentlemen,' said the orator, taking off his hat and waving 
it in a courteous and inviting manner, while he wiped his brow 
with a faded cotton handkerchief, — 'Gentlemen! may 1 beg 
your attention for a few moments ! You are aware that I do not 
often draw very largely on your patience, and also that I am not 
a man who is fond of talking about himself. It is indeed a most 
unpleasant thing to me to be in a manner forced to advocate my 
own cause, and nothing short of the desire I feel to have an op- 
portunity of advancing the interest of my friends and neighbours 
in the legislature would induce me to submit to it.' 

" Somebody groaned, ' Oh, Tim, that 's tough ! ' 

" ' Yes, gentlemen ! as you observe, it is tough ; it is a thing 
that always hurts a man's feelings. But, as I was observing, we 
must go through with whatever is for the good of our country. 
The greatest good of the greatest number, /say ! ' 

" By this time the auditory had greatly increased, and com- 
prised, indeed, nearly all the voters. Mr. Rice went on with in- 
creasing animation. 

" ' This is the principle to go upon, and if this was only car- 
ried out, we should all have been better off long ago. This is 
where the legislature want's mending. They always stop short 
of the right mark. They get frightened, gentlemen ! yes, fright- 
ened, scar't ! they always have a lot of these small souls among 
them, -—souls cut after a scant pattern, — souls that are afraid 
of their own shadows, — that object to all measures that would 
really relieve the people, so they just give the people a taste to 
keep them quiet, and no more, for fear of what folks a thousand 
miles off would say ! You 've heard of the jackass, that was 
scar't at a penny trumpet, — well, these jackasses are scar't at 
what isn't louder than a penny trumpet, nor half so loud.' 

" Here was a laugh, which gave the orator time to moisten 
his throat from a tumbler handed up by a friend. 

" ' Now you see, gentlemen, nobody would have said a word 
against that exemption bill, if every body was as much in favor of 
the people as I am. I don't care who knows it, gentlemen, 7am 
in favor of the people. Don't the people want relief ? And what 
greater relief can they have, than not to be obliged to pay their 
debts, when they have nothing to pay them with ? that is, nothing 
that they can spare conveniently. I call that measure a half-way 
measure, gentlemen, — it is a measure that leaves a way open 
to take a man's property if he happens to have a little laid by, — 
a little of his hard earnings, gentlemen ; and you all know what 
hard earnings are. 

" ' What is the use of having the privilege of making laws, if 
we can't make them to suit ourselves ? We might as well be a 
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Territory again, instead of a sovereign State, if we are a-going to 
legislate to favor the people of other States, at the expense of our 
own people. I don't approve of the plan of creditors from other 
States coming here to take away our property. Folks are very 
fond of talking about honesty, and good faith, and all that. As 
to faith they may talk, but I 'm more for works ; and the man 
that works hard and can't pay his debts is the one that ought to 
be helped, in my judgment. 

" ' They 'II tell you that the man that sues for a debt is owing 
somebody else, and wants his money to pay with. Now, /say, 
he 's just the man that ought to feel for the other, and not want 
to crowd him hard up. Besides, if we pass exemption laws, 
don't we help him too ? Isn't it as broad as it's long ? ' 

" A murmur of applause. 

" ' Then as to honesty ; where '11 you find an honest man if 
not among the people ? and such measures are on purpose to 
relieve the people. The aristocracy don't like 'em perhaps, but 
who cares what they like ? They like nothing but grinding the 
face of the poor.' 

" Here a shout of applause, and a long application to the 
tumbler. 

" ' Gentlemen,' continued Mr. Rice, ' some people talk as if 
what debts were not paid were lost, but it is no such thing. 
What one man don't get t' other keeps ; so it 's all the same in 
the long run. Folks ought to be accommodating, and, if they are 
accommodating, they won't object to any measures for the relief 
of the people ; and, if they don't want to be accommodating, 
we '11 just make 'em, that 's all ! 

" ' Some say it 's bad to keep altering and altering the laws, 
till nobody knows what the law is. That 's a pretty principle, to 
be sure ! what do we have a legislature for, I should be glad to 
know, if not to make laws ? Do we pay them two dollars and 
fifty cents a day to sit still and do nothing ? Look at the last 
legislature. They did not hold on above two months, and pass- 
ed rising of two hundred laws, and didn't work o' Sundays nei- 
ther! Such men are the men you want, if they '11 only carry 
the laws far enough to do some good. 

" ' Now, gentlemen, I see the poll 's open, and I s'pose you 
want to be off, so I will not detain you much longer. All I have 
to observe is, that, although I am far from commending myself, 
I must give you my candid opinion, that a certain person, who 
has thrust himself before the public on this occasion, is unwor- 
thy of the suffrages of a free and enlightened community like 
this. He 's a man that 's always talking about doing justice 
to all, and keeping up the reputation of the State, and a great 
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deal more stuff of the same sort ; but it 's all humbug ! noth- 
ing else ; and he has an axe of his own to grind, just like the 
rest of us. And worse than all, gentlemen, as you very well 
know, he 's one of these tee-total lers, that are trying to coax 
free-born Americans to sign away their liberty, and make hypo- 
crites of 'em. I 'm a man that will never refuse to take a 
glass of grog with a fellow-citizen because he wears a ragged 
coat. Liberty and equality, I say, — Hurrah for liberty and 
equality ! three cheers for liberty and equality, and down with 
the tee-totallers ! ' 

" The orator had been so attentive to the tumbler, that the 
sincerity of the latter part of his speech at least could not be 
doubted, and indeed his vehemence was such as to alarm Sey- 
mour, who felt already somewhat ashamed of the cause he was 
bound to advocate, and who feared that a few more tumblers 
would bring Tim to a point which would render his advocacy 
unavailing. He therefore sought an opportunity of a few mo- 
ments' private talk with the candidate, and ventured to hint, that, 
if he became so enthusiastic that he could not stand, he would 
have very little chance of sitting in the legislature. 

" Now, Mr. Rice liked not such quiet youths as our friend 
Seymour, and especially in his present elevated frame did he 
look down with supreme contempt upon any thing in the shape 
of advice on so delicate a subject ; so that Seymour got an an- 
swer which by no means increased his zeal in Mr. Rice's ser- 
vice, though he still resolved to do his best to fulfil the wishes of 
Mr. Hay. 

" Rice's conduct throughout the day was in keeping with the 
beginning which we have described ; and such was the disgust 
with which it inspired Seymour, that he at length concluded to 
quit the field, and tell Mr. Hay, frankly, that it was impossible 
for him to further the interests of so unprincipled a candidate." 

— Vol. ii. pp. 35-40. 



NOTE. 



On page 306, of this volume, the number of Colleges in 
France is stated at fourteen, and the number in all Europe at 
one hundred and seventeen. We copied these facts rather has- 
tily from a German paper, not observing a misprint, which was 
discovered and corrected, when the statement was transferred to 



